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THE SOUTHERN WHIGS, 1834-1854 

If we are to interpret correctly the character and career 
of any political party we must beware of expecting too com- 
plete a consonance between their logical interests as we look 
back upon them and their actions, alliances, and war-cries. 
The doctrine of some historians ' that the whole course of 
the Whigs, north and south, hinged upon their champion- 
ship of congressional power as a preventive of presidential 
autocracy could only have been reached by taking too seri- 
ously the rhodomontade of party platforms and con- 
gressional speeches, and neglecting the pamphlet, news- 
paper, and epistolary materials. 

While the function of government is to adjust society 
to its environment and to adjust groups and individuals 
within society to one another, and the function of politics 
is to readjust society in response to changes in the condi- 
tions of life, the adjustment and readjustment are never 
perfect. Political problems are never fully solved, but 
always in the process of solution. They could be fully 
solved only if men's knowledge, intelligence, and self- 
control were perfect, and if men's conditions, interests, and 
aims were harmonious. Since these are never so, there is 
never a cessation of political strife, but only an occasional 
abatement. When, in a republic, relatively permanent 
differences of condition and interest set off one large ele- 
ment of the people against another, each lull in politics, 
each " era of good feeling," is likely to be succeeded by a 
revival of the same alignments as before, and a renewal of 
strife on much the same grounds. 

1 The most positive of then U Burgess, J. W., The Middle Period, N. Y., 
1S97, pp. a8a, rt|. --f*r4 - 
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204 U. B. Phillips 

Politicians are not always aware of the character of the 
forces which cause and control their own actions, and even 
when so conscious, they are often prone to divert attention 
from die real conditions and motives by making appeal to 
theories and generalities. Patriotism is the parry cry of 
many who would use increased governmental power for 
their own particular behoof ; the inherent rights of men are 
as much appealed to by those who would raise themselves 
as by those who would raise their brethren. Radicals are 
easily caught by " general principles," and would often 
o'erleap the mark of soundness in their plans of social and 
political readjustment. Conservatives, whether by native 
temperament or by the possession of vested interests, are 
skeptical of generalities and slow to indorse the proposal of 
any change from the established order. 

The ante-bellum south was an entirely normal commun- 
ity so far as the play of political forces is concerned. The 
negro-slave-plantation system created and maintained a 
huge special vested interest differentiated from and in 
more or less chronic conflict with the local " farming in- 
terest " and the farming, manufacturing, and commercial 
interests in the northern states. But politicians and 
political interests must have bedfellows. The southern ;i 
planters were always a minority of the voting population 
in their several states and in the United States; and for the 
sake of security to their interests they were obliged to find 
and retain allies at home and abroad, and to decry the too 
sharp definition of real issues. And they must be chary, 
also, of political shibboleths which might prove, for them, 
wolves in sheep's clothing. 

The wave of Jeffersonian democracy and of Jacksonian 
democracy successively put the conservatives of the south 
(the planters and their allies) on the defensive. Neither 
of these movements paid heed to the fact that southern 
industry and society were exceptionally constituted upon a 
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The Southern Whigs 205 

peculiar basis, and each in turn threatened danger to the 
fabric. The champions of the established regime had to 
rally to its support against each of these waves, and to use 
for their purpose such means as were found at hand. 
Hence, the southern Federalists " of Jefferson's time, and 
the southern Whigs of Jaekson's. With the latter we are 
here concerned. 

When the propaganda of Jacksonian Democracy began 
to sweep the country, in the late eigh teen-twenties and the 
early thirties, it bade fair for some years to destroy a vari- 
ety of existing adjustments, and to injure a variety of in- 
terests. Its campaign for the idea that one man is as good 
as another threatened and then actually overthrew the' his- 
toric property-holding qualifications for suffrage and office- 
holding. Its contempt for checks and balances promised a 
regime of government by impuls e rather than by delibera- 
tion, in case of definitive Jacksonian victory. Its hostility 
to corporations, capital, privileges, and aristocracy drove 
all who were friendly to these things, as well as those who 
were temperamentally conservative, into resistance to all ■ 
that was Jacksonian. 

The only means conceivable for erecting substantial re- 
sistance to the Democratic surge, as well as to Jackson's 
arbitrary will, was to organize a country-wide party of 
opposition. And to give that party a prospect of success 
its numbers must be made as large, its membership as com- 
prehensive, as possible. All resources to be found in the 
existing situation must be utilized, all dislike of Jackson 
or his lieutenants must be fanned, all old controversies 
which might be useful must be revived, all the local fac- 
tions available for national purposes must be attracted, and 
the most talented leaders, old and new, must be brought 
into service and be given free opportunity to spar with the 

* Cf. the writer's article, " The South Carolina Federalists," in the 
American Historical Review, VoL XIV., pp. 529-543, 731-743, 77*"79°- 
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206 U. B. Phillips 

Administration in Congress and on the hustings, to expose 
Jacksonian weaknesses and develop opposition strength. 

When in 1 834 the first steps were taken to establish the 
Whig party, political conditions throughout the country = * 
were highly complicated, local considerations and local ani- 
mosities ruled the day, and perhaps nothing short of a 
national emergency such as Jackson precipitated could have 
centralized politics and have simplified conditions into a 
national two-party regime. The simplification, as we shall 
see, was more apparent than real, and each of the parties 
was destined to have chronic trouble in maintaining its own 
harmony and efficiency. The Democracy was a unit in 
Jackson's day, it is true, but thereafter it was in frequent 
danger of splitting asunder. (The Whjg party at large, as 
John Fiske has well shown,*, was from its birth to its death— 
a coalition of National Republicans, mainly "northern, and 
state-rights men, mainly southern^ The present essay 
will show that the southern wing of the Whig party was 
itself a coalition of broad constructionists and strict con- v 
structtontsts, without the possibility of firm cohesion, beset 
with troubles, and achieving victories only at the peril of 
dissolution. Nevertheless, the southern Whigs exerted a 
powerful influence upon their times and have left a strong 
impress upon later generations. 

In the early eighteen-thirties in every southern state old 
enough to have begun to emerge from frontier conditions 
there prevailed some alignment of local factions opposing 
one another mainly upon local issues. In Kentucky the 
principal questions of policy had been banking and debts, 
in Tennessee the taxation of lands, in Georgia the Indian 
relations, and in the Carolinas, Virginia, and Maryland the 
distribution of representation and the building of internal 
improvements. Federal problems were of active influence 

■"Harriion, Tyler, and the Whig Coalition," in hit Essays Historic*! 
and Literary, Vol. I. 
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also, with the tariff issue focusing in South Carolina and 
the issue of Supreme Court jurisdiction in Virginia and 
Georgia ; and finally the development and maintenance of 
state factions was greatly aided, particularly in Georgia 
and Tennessee, by the prevalence of personal feuds and 
friendships, and everywhere by the existence of more or 
less definite (class-distinctions in society/ 

In general in the" late twenties and the thirties the bulk _ 
of the southern people tended to endorse the doctrine of 
state rights. This inclination was in part a traditional pos- 
session from the days of Crawford, Macon, Randolph, 
Roane, and John Taylor of Caroline ; 8 but it had recently 
been strengthened by the Creek, Cherokee, and tariff issues 
and by the studious consideration of the semi-latent but 
rising issue of negro slavery. The producers of sugar, 
wool, hemp, salt, and iron were favorable to protective 
tariffs, and the people of certain districts were eager for 
federal roads, canals, and river improvements, which if 
built would specially benefit their localities. But the to- 
bacco and cotton_j)roducers,- the slaveholding interest in 
general, except where identiffedVith sugar planting, were, 

* These themes of development! within the several states hare been 
treated with greater or less monographic fullness in the following works: 
Ambler, C H., Sectionalism in Virginia from 1776 to 1S61; Chandler, J. 

A. C, "Representation in Virginia," in Joans Hopkins University Studici, 
series XIV., Not. 6, 7; Wagatsff, H. McG., "State Rights and Political 
Parties in North Carolina, 1776-1861," ibid., series XXIV., Nos. 7, 8; 
Houston, D. F., A Critical Study of Nullification in South Carolina; 
Schaper, W. A., " Sectionalism and Representation in South Carolina," 
in the American Historical Association Report for 1900, I., pp. 237-463 ; 
Phillips, U. B., "Georgia and State Rights," ibid, for rooi, II., pp. 1 224; 
Phelan, James, History of Tennessee; Shaler, N. S., Kentucky; Steiner, 

B. C, "The Electoral College for the Senate of Maryland and the Nine- 
teen Van Buren Electors," in the American Historical Association Report 
for 1895, pp. 139-167; and the theme of contemporary development in the 
northern states, in Charles McCarthy's " The Anti-Masonic Party," ibid. 
for 1901, I., 365-574. 

' Cf. Turner, F. J., Rise of the Nevi West, chap, xviii. 
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as a rule, hostile to federal paternalism ; and these were of 
'/f course by far the predominant interests in the south. The 
nullification episode, with McDuffie's " forty-bale " theory 
as an incident, had stressed the importance of free trade toi 
the cotton planters, and Jackson's anti-nullification procla- 
mation and the force bill spread and intensified the devo- 
tion to state rights among the planters and their friends. 

The development of social cleavage and its influence 
in the cleavage of political elements is more difficult to 
trace and is impossible to demonstrate in brief compass.' 
Suffice it here to say that in every southern state in which 
a clear-cut alignment of local parties had developed during 
the " Era of Good Feeling," one faction in each state com- 
prised most of the well-to-do and aristocratically inclined 
people, and the other was largely made up of the illiterates - 
and unprosperous. The lines were not at all sharply drawn 
in this connection either in society or in politics; but a tend- 
ency nevertheless strongly prevailed. The lower classes 
were of course in most communities the first to welcome 
Jackson and Jacksonian Democracy. But in the presi- 
dential elections of 1828 and 1832, when the only choice 
lay between Jackson and Adams or Jackson and Clay, the 
two opposing factions in numerous states vied in their 
ardor in supporting Jackson. This was conspicuous in 
Georgia and North Carolina. But when the question of 
Van Buren's succession arose, opportunity was furnished 
for one local faction or the other to withdraw from the 
Jacksonian alliance and return to its favorite occupation 
of fighting its local antagonist.* By 1840 party lines were " 
so sharply drawn throughout the southern states, and the 
rank-and-file so firmly habituated to their neighborhood 
friendships and enmities, that oftentimes the leaders them- 
selves could not remodel the popular alignment. When 

* Cf. Fltsch, Julia A., " The Common People of the Old South," io 
'Atner, Hilt. Ann. Report for 1908, I, pp. 133-141. 
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Tyler and Wise, for example, went from the Whig into 
the Democratic camp in 1841-42, their district continued 
to give Whig majorities. 

The great central body of southern Whigs were the^ / 
cotton p roducers , who were first state-rights men pure and * 
simple and joined the Whigs from a sense of outrage at 
Jackson's threat o{ coercing South Carolina. WTth Cal- 
houn and Tyler at their head, they entered an alliance with 
Webster, Clay, and the National Republicans as a choice 
of evils. For several years it was merely an alliance which 
was established, not a union ; and, indeed, Calhoun and all 
of his following in South Carolina and some of it in 
Georgia and Virginia, withdrew from that alliance before" 
the " hurrah campaign " of 1840 cemented the Whigs into 
a union. The basis of amity within the coalition was of 
course an agreement, partly implicit and partly expressed, 
that all questions as between paternalism and state rights 
should be waived for the sake of a joint campaign against 
presidential autocracy and irresponsible democracy. Suc- 
cessive arbitrary deeds of Jackson in the middle thirties 
drove to the Whigs still other politicians and constitu- 
encies,' until by the middle of 1836 there was in every 
southern state a strong anti-Van Buren organization, and 
in the election of that year the electoral vote of the south 
was evenly divided between Van Buren and the several 
Whig candidates. 

The Whigs when defeated in the north by Van Buren 
in 1836 promptly realized that union instead of alliance 
was a condition of party success, and began to prepare for 
victory in 1840. But some of the anti-Van Buren allies 
when confronted with the demand that they take party 
pledges, revised their choice of evils and marched back to 
the Democratic camp. The Democratic movement ha3 

' Cf. T^ler, L. G., Letters and Timet of the Tylers, I., p. (04; William 
and Mary College Quarterly, IV., p. 239. 
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lost its momentum as a rise of the lower classes and was 
no longer to. be feared by conservatives, and Van Buren 
was clearly not a Jacksonian autocrat. Calhoun, dreading 
a revival of a paternalistic program by the Clay follow- 
ing, forsook the Whigs in 1837-38 and by gradual stages 
became fully identified with the Democratic party, and R. 
M. T: Hunter of Virginia and three Georgia congress- 
men, Mark A. Cooper, Walter T. Colquitt, and Edward 
J. Black, followed Calhoun's example in 1839-40. 

These Georgians were vigorously assailed at home as 
turncoats; and they as vigorously defended their action. 
Cooper as their principal spokesman issued in April, 1840, 
an elaborate circular to his constituents * maintaining that 
his whole career had been one of devotion to state rights 
and contending that his state-rights principles must require 
him and his colleagues to support Van Buren as against 
Harrison. The Whig party he declared to be a coalition 
against Van Buren, with no principle in common, but with 
National Republicans predominating in its membership. 
The course which he himself had adopted, he said, was 
like that of Calhoun, not to commit his constituents to 
either party in Congress but to apply to each the state- 
rights test and to support those leaders who were most 
likely to promote the state-rights cause. The Democrats, 
he maintained, had now abandoned and repudiated the 
Jacksonian exaggeration of federal powers, while the 
Whigs were tending strongly to advocate centralization. 
He urged that state-rights men should stand independently 
as a third element in national politics, throwing their weight 
into one scale or the other as might best serve their own 
purposes. The Whigs, he concluded, were now to be op- 
posed not only because of their federalists tendency but 
also because of the presence within their party of a strong 

' Federal Union, April 14, 1S40. This newspaper, published at Mill- 
edgeville, was the organ of the Democratic party in Georgia. 
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abolitionist wing at the north. With a defense of his 
vote for Hunter as speaker and for Blair -and Rives as 
public printers, Cooper rested his case; and so far as his 
former constituents were concerned, he lost it. 

The reasons and conditions which impelled the Georgia 
Whigs into the course which the bulk of them actually 
followed do not appear in a formal document, but must 
be gathered from the editorial policy of the state Whig 
organ, the Southern Recorder of Milledgeville, and from 
the proceedings of local Whig meetings and of the Whig 
state convention of 1840. On June 25, 1839, the South- 
ern Recorder announced that it would support for the 
presidency in 1840 George M. Troup, the veteran fire- 
eating ex-governor of Georgia, whose name was of course 
one to conjure with among state-rights devotees; and 
other Whig papers followed the Recorder's example. The 
Democratic presses denounced this raising of Troup's ban- 
ner as a ruse to carry Georgia's vote for Clay in case the 
election should be thrown into the United States House 
of Representatives. The Recorder in reply* repudiated 
such a purpose, declared its determination to secure Troup's 
election if possible, and made a counter charge that the 
Van Buren presses were attempting to discredit the nomi- 
nation of Troup, because they knew that if the state-rights 
party, now commonly called Whig, should support Clay's 
candidacy it would throw the state irrevocably into the Van 
Buren column. The nomination of Harrison and Tyler 
in December -by the Whig national convention at Harris- 
burg (in which. Georgia was not represented) removed the 
danger of Clay's candidacy and relieved the need for an 
independent candidate in Georgia. Nevertheless, the 
Recorder continued to carry Troup's name at its " mast- 
head " until the end of April, 1 840, devoting its editorials, 
meanwhile, to the censure of both Van Buren and " feder- 

' July jo, 18J9. 
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212 U. B. Phillips 

alism," and incidentally scolding Cooper, Colquitt, and 
Black for their failure to rally to Troup's standard. But 
in April a series of local Whig meetings showed such a 
strong current in the state for Harrison and Tyler that 
on May 5 the Recorder announced its withdrawal of 
Troup's name. The resolutions adopted by one of these 
meetings — that at Macon on April 11 — indicates the 
strong attachment to state rights which the Georgia Whigs 
still felt. In reply to the charge by the Democratic organs 
that Harrison was an enemy to state rights and southern 
interests, these resolutions said : " Would John Tyler con- 
sent to be identified with such a man on the same ticket? 
It cannot for one moment be believed." 10 On June 1 and 
2, the " anti-Van Buren " or Whig convention of the state 
held its session at Milledgeville, with John M. Berrien as 
its president and Robert Toombs a leading member, delib- 
erated very briefly, indorsed Harrison and Tyler, nomi- 
nated a ticket of electors in their hehalf, and- adjourned 
to a nearby grove for a barbecue and jubilation. 11 Con- 
temporaneously with this, a Georgia Democrat wrote to a 
colleague : " Two or three state-rights men that I know, 
and only two or three, will vote for Van Buren. It is 
impossible to beat it into the heads of the Nullifiers that 
Cooper, Colquitt, and Black are not turncoats, but sustain 
the same principles they have ever done, and those they 
were sent there to uphold." 1! Against the Harrison-Tyler 
movement further protests in the name of state rights were 
vain. The combination of state-rights protestations and 
Tippecanoe hurrahs carried the state in November by a 

" Southern Recorder, April zi, 1840. 

11 Ibid., June 9, 1840. 

" Letter of James Jackson, Monroe, Ga., June 7, 1840, to Howell Cobb, 
Athens, Ga. Thia and all other letters quoted in this essay are from the 
MSS. correspondence of Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb, which will be pub 
lithed in the American Historical Association Report for 1910, report of 
the Historical Manuscripts Com mission. 
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large majority; and as was usual in the ante-bellum period, 
as Georgia went, so went the nation. 

The Georgia Democrats, however, were merely de- 
feated, not routed, and they stood ready to profit by Whig 
blunders and misfortunes. Their position as regards state 
rights in 1 840 was not appreciably different from that of 
the Georgia Whigs, and the basis of party divergence was 
not federal problems. Georgia Whigs voted the Whig ." 
ticket mainly because they were or aspired to be cotton- 
planting squires and because they or their fathers had voted 
for Crawford or Troup or Gilmer in preceding decades, 
while Georgia Democrats were Democrats mostly because- 
they were non-slaveholdiog farmers of the mountains or 
the pine-barrens or perhaps, in the cotton-belt, traditionally 
opposed to the squirearchy. 

The conditions in Alabama and Mississippi prior to 
1840 are obscure, but all discernible indications point to 
developments closely parallel to those in Georgia. In 
North Carolina the course of affairs was also similar to that 
in Georgia up to the year 1836; but thereafter it hap- 
pened for some obscure reason that the planters' party held 
fast to the Jackson- Van Buren organization in the country 
at large, while the farmers' party, including of course the 
mountaineers, went over to the Whig alliance, running thus 
precisely counter to the development in Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi. In South Carolina the majority of the 
body politic was at Calhoun's bidding, and the electoral 
vote of the state from 1836 to 1848 was probably cast in 
each case as he directed. The presidential electors were 
chosen by the legislature in that state instead of by the 
people, and it is not practicable to plot the vote by counties 
nor to determine fully at any time the localities or the char- 
acter of the Whig and Democratic constituencies. Ken- 
tucky was nearly as much a pocket borough of Clay as- 
South Carolina of Calhoun. 
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In the rest of the southern states there were definite 
local interests more or less dependent upon the use of 
broad powers by Congress for the promotion of local 
prosperity; and in each of these states, on account of the 
demand for internal improvements in East Tennessee and 
portions of Virginia and Maryland and for sugar pro- 
tection in Louisiana, as well as for wool and hemp pro- 
tection in Missouri and Kentucky, the Whig party never 
professed full devotion to state rights but was a coalition 
at all times embracing a substantial body of National Re- 
publicans. Personal relations among the political and so- 
cial leaders, of course, complicated the social and economic 
alignments in politics. In Tennessee, for example, Jack- 
son was warmly supported by Grundy and Polk, and was 
bitterly opposed upon diverse grounds by John Williams, 
Hugh L. White, John Bell, David Crockett, and William 
G. Brownlow. On the surface of things the campaigns 
seem personal and confused. But when the votes are plot- 
-ted on maps of the state it is revealed that practically every 
- county which lay on the Tennessee, the Cumberland, or the 
"^■Mississippi rivers and prospered in the possession of rich 
lowland soil gave steady Whig majorities, while the coun- 
- . ties lying in the more sterile highlands and mountains 
tended to be steadily Democratic. Williams, White, and 
Bell were moderate state-rights men, Browrtlow an extreme 
nationalist, and Crockett merely a'personal enemy of Jack- 
son. Probably most of the Whigs of middle and western 
Tennessee were of the state-rights brand, while most of 
those in East Tennessee were National Republicans partly 
because of Brownlow's influence, partly because of their 
dislike of negroes and slavery, but mainly because they 
wanted the federal government to build a national turn- 
pike through the region and to build a canal around the 
Muscle Shoals of the Tennessee River. In Virginia the 
map of the vote shows the coalition character of the Whigs 
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to be still more conspicuous, and indeed obscures the so- 
cial differentiation of the parties. Nearly everybody in 
the state was unprosperous alike, the plantation system was 
decadent, and the gentry assiduously avoided the drawing 
of class lines in politics. The paramount factors in the 
Whig alignment were local needs for transportation facili- 
ties and on the other hand the state-rights tradition. The 
people along the routes, actual or projected, of the Po- 
tomac canal and the James River and Kanawha canal and 
those of the upper Roanoke River basin and in the district 
of the Dismal Swamp canal all gave Whig majorities in 
the elections, for National Republican reasons, while by 
state-rights arguments the same party had established a 
firm control of much of the tide-water region, and par- 
ticularly of the peninsular district between the James and 
York rivers and the Accomac peninsula, which together 
comprised the congressional district represented by John 
Tyler and then for many years by Henry A. Wise. 

To summarize: The southern people tended generally 
t to be Democrats unless there were special considerations 
to the contrary; and the principal considerations operative 
were the social class consciousness of the squires, the tradi — 
tion of local party antagonisms, and the problem of federal . . 
powers. The squires almost with one accord joined the-: 
Whigs throughout the south, except in North Carolina- 
where they went by chance into the wrong camp, and in 
South Carolina where they followed Calhoun's plan and 
were chary of party pledges on either hand. Upon the 
problem of federal powers the Democratic party exhausted^ 
the patience of the extremists on both sides of the ques- 
tion and drove them into a coalition so uncongenial upon 
questions of constructive policy as to require the constant 
labors of the country's most talented statesman to secure 
its preservation. 

When- Tyler acceded upon Harrison's death and vetoed 
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Clay's measures, the Whig coalition was promptly threat- 
ened with utter wreck, and the state-rights wing of it was 
confronted with much the same quandary as it had experi- 
enced in 1839-40, Tyler and Wise now foreswore the 
Whig allegiance, and enough of the floating vote was 
swung with them to give victories to the Democrats for 
several years. But after much searching of hearts the bulk 
of the State-Rights Whigs determined to hold fast to their 
party connections. These were times of severe economic 
adversity which tried men's souls, set them to questioning 
their traditional doctrines, and made them long for order 
and prosperity at almost any cost. When in 1 842-44 cot- 
ton prices in the interior of the belt went down to five, four, 
and three cents, and planters by thousands were bank- 
rupted, and remedial efforts by state legislation had proved 
abortive, radicalism became discredited at the south in all 
its phases, and many state-rights men became persuaded 
that a moderate protective tariff might be wholesome in 
steadying business conditions. N. A. Ware, who describes 
himself in his book as a slaveholding cotton planter, pub- 
lished a treatise in 1844 l * with the advocacy oi protection 
as its main burden.^AIexander H. Stephens and Robert 
Toombs, the Damon-and-Pythias young Georgians who 
were now rapidly forging to the leadership of the south- 
ern Whigs, both committed themselves in their first years 
in Congress to the advocacy of a tariff discriminating for 
the sake of protection though with main regard to revenue. 
And many other straws showed the direction of the cur- 
rent. In a word, the State-Rights Whigs were in a fair 
way in the middle forties to subordinate sectional and 
state-rights policies to the cause of party and national har- 
mony. But before the old problems had been fully put 
out of the way, new and crucial issues arose over abolition 

" Ifolei on Political Economy ae Applicable to the United Statu, by a 
Southern Planter (N. A. Ware). New York, 1S44. 
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petitions in Congress and the annexation of Texas and the 
war with Mexico, which precipitated the great slavery 
struggle and promptly threatened to wreck both of the 
parties and the Union itself. In the minds of southerners 
the states as such were of course much less concerned in 
the negro-slavery issue than was the south as a section; 
and after 1844 the term " state rights " became much less 
frequently used than before. The phrase and the idea 
gave place in general use to "Southern rights"; and the 
adjective " Southern-Rights " became as commonly applied 
to pro-slavery Democrats as to pro-slavery Whigs. 

The historians have often related how the issues of the ' — "~~ 
middle forties split each of the great parties into two sec- 
tional wings. It would probably be more accurate to say 
that these sectional issues caused each of the two parties 
to fall into three divisions, anti-slavery, neutral, and pro- 
slavery, with the several groups possessing no sharp lines 
of demarcation but shading into one another like the colors 
In the rainbow. The Whigs and Democrats alike came 
to comprise men ranging all the way from downright fire- ^ 
eating abolitionists at one extreme to downright fire-eating 
secessionists at the other, while the great bulk of both par- 
ties continued to be neither abolitionist nor secessionist. 

~The c enter of ea chparty hHH party interests pflram^nn*— — 

— o^eT^ectional ones; the sectional groups had as a main 
purpose the using of the party machinery for the further- 
ance of sectional ends. In pre-nomination debates each 
sectional wing was prone to express forebodings and 
threats of disaster and disruption in case its candidate and 
policies were not adopted by the whole party. After the 
convention had met and acted, however, the members of a 
defeated wing generally accepted the decision and sup- 
ported the candidate, with a view to sharing in the spoils 
and to renewing the contest for the control of the party 
prior to the next convention. But occasionally some mem- 
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bees of a sectional wing proved irreconcilable to the defeat 
of their purposes by their colleagues and bolted the party 
after an adverse decision. 

In 1844, Clay was accepted by all the Whigs as in- 
evitable and was nominated, though with little enthusiasm. 
Van Buren seemed equally inevitable for the Democrats 
antil Tyler presented the -Texas annexation treaty to the 
Senate in April. John B. Lamar, an excellent spokesman of 
Democratic opinion in Georgia, wrote to Howell Cobb on 
April 19 : 

"If Van Buren favors Annexation and Clay opposes it, either 
directly or indirectly, and the Democrats in the House will at 
last stand by the bill of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
without material alteration, I tell you we can carry Georgia. 
But if Van Buren comes out in a milk and water way on Annexa- 
tion, and the bill of the Committee is lost in the House, then 
' Good-night to Marmion ' in this quarter. And the same effects, 
if not to the same extent, will be produced throughout the South." 

Two weeks later Lamar's hopes were dashed. He wrote 
to Cobb on May 4 : 

" The letter of Mr. Van Buren ... in the Globe . . . was 
like a flash of lightning from a clear sky, changing brightness 
into gloom. Our party here is like a routed army, with no lead- 
ers and no rallying point. All is confusion. Some propose to run 
Calhoun, some Tyler, but all unite in damning Van Buren. In 
their fury they are getting up a Texas meeting, and what they 
propose doing I can't tell you. But this much is certain, to run 
Van Buren is to throw ourselves into an irrecoverable minority in 
Georgia." " 

A southern block was promptly formed which defeated 
Van Buren in the Baltimore convention, nominated Pollc 
a southern dark horse, and carried his election on a pro- 
Texas platform. The campaign of 1844, in which Polk 
was outspoken for annexation and Clay was endeavoring to 

a Virginia see the esiay by Pro- 
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straddle, had the effect of attaching all the extreme pro- 
slavery men to the Democratic party and of making the 
Whigs decry sectional agitation ; and this anomalous condi- 
tion persisted for years afterward. T. W. Thomas of El- 
berton, Ga., remarked to Howell Cobb in a letter of May 
8, 1849: "What folly to ask the Democrats to get into 
an excitement about ' niggers ' when not one in a hundred 
of us own one;" but within a twelvemonth afterward 
Thomas was himself shouting with the best of the fire- 
eaters. 

The abolition petitions and the Wilmot Proviso widened 
the schism in both parties and drove many impetuous south- 
erners, and later a number of thoughtful ones, to an atti- 
tude of aggressive resistance. As early as February 2, 
1844, John W. H. Underwood of Georgia wrote Howell 
Cobb: 

" I am as ardently attached to our Union and institutions as 
any man, but when our Northern brethren, forgetful of the 
spirit of compromise which resulted in the formation of our Con- 
stitution, and regardless of our rights as members of this Union, 
force issues upon us which were intended by the framers of 
our government to be buried and closed forever, it is time that we 
should hold them as we hold the rest of mankind, ' enemies in 
war, in peace friends.' I am opposed to any temporizing on 
this question. . . . Sir, the negroes in Georgia are already say- 
ing to each Other that great men are trying to set them free 
and will succeed, and many other expressions of like import. 
And if the agitation of the subject is continued for three months 
longer we will be compelled to arm our militia and shoot down 
our property in the field. If the thing is not already incurable, 
tell the agitators we had rather fight them than our own negroes, 
and will do it too." 

Many other expressions of fire-eating sentiment may be 
found in the private correspondence of the period. 1 * 

" E.g., letters to Calhoun, in " The Correspondence of John C Cal- 
houn," edited by J. F. Jameson, in The American Historical Association 
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The preaching of harmony by the Whigs in the early 
forties had already driven most southerners of impatient 
disposition into the Democratic party. But by 1848 a 
large element even of the southern Whigs, and the very 
leaders of the party in Congress, were beginning to adopt 
fire-eating doctrines, either in actual despair of southern 
rights in the Union or in feigned despair intended to im- 
press their northern Whig allies with the danger of press- 
ing anti-slavery policies too far. It was common knowl- 
edge that the Whigs at the north had much stronger anti- 
slavery leanings than the northern Democrats, especially 
after Van Buren's withdrawal into the Free Soil party. 
The southern Democrats could dictate the nomination of a 
" Northern man with Southern principles " and maintain 
a strong show of party accord in 1848, but the Whigs were 
driven to the device of a colorless military-hero candidate, 
the avoidance of a platform, and the confession of party 
schism. Yet by the adroitness of the Whig leaders the 
party succeeded in electing Taylor over Cass. Toombs, 
Stephens, Bell, Rives, and Crittenden had co-operated to 
nominate Taylor and Fillmore, to Clay's exclusion, and 
then stumped their states with arguments prepared strictly 
for local consumption. A Georgia Democratic campaign 
worker, W. H. Hull, wrote to Howell Cobb, July 22, 



" One great advantage the Whigs have in argument is that 
they have no common platform. We are compelled to take a 
moderate compromise ground because our party must be satis- 
fied in all sections, while they, in the South, take the most ultra 
Southern ground and abuse us as traitors to the South for not 
going as far as they do, and in the North vice versa. They don't 
care a fig what you prove on them about their Northern allies. 
They don't profess to think alike, and they will give up the 

Report for 1899, II., pp. 952, 954. 963, 1046, noz, 1128, 1144, 1157, 1177, 
1193, 1210. 
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Northern Whigs freely (except Fillmore) if they can involve 
the Northern Democrats in the same odium." 

The key to the southern Whig policy in the campaign of 
1848 was, of course, that they, and particularly Toombs 
and Stephens, expected to control Taylor after electing 
him. Congress seemed likely to pass the Wilmot Proviso 
in spite of southern resistance, and the assurance of a presi- 
dential veto was regarded as the only southern safeguard in 
prospect. But Taylor resisted the pressure, refused to 
promise to veto the Proviso if passed, and gave the south- 
ern Whigs the same sort of unpleasant surprise as Tyler 
had given the northern Whigs in 1841. As a final resort, 
the southern-rights men, Whigs as well as Democrats, were 
driven into a headlong and desperate championship of the 
extreme southern claims in Congress in order to prevent 
the passage of the Proviso. 

The southern leaders in both parties were now brought 
squarely to confront the double quandary which troubled 
nearly all southern party men from time to time between 
1844 and i860, — the quandary whether southern interests 
and rights could by any means be permanently maintained 
within the Uniony and if so whether the most feasible 
way of establishing that security would be by organizing 
a southern phalanx regardless of old party ties or by main- 
taining the existing regime of two parties, preaching mag-- 
nanimity, and diverting popular attention from sectional 
issues. Yancey, Rhett, and Quitman were sectionalism 
throughout; Benton, Clay, Brownlow, and Botts were na- 
tionalists throughout; but Calhoun, Toombs, Stephens, 
Cobb, Berrien, Clingman, Holden, Hunter, Foote, Davis, 
Soule, and most other southern leaders between 1845 anc * 
1 860 found it very hard to decide between these alterna- 
tives. Several of them, in fact, made more than one 
shift of position in the premises, their devotion to their 
section waxing with the waxing of its dangers and 
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waning with the returning prospect of inter-sectional 
peace. 

In the winter of 1847-48 Calhoun reluctantly reached 
the decision that a southern phalanx was essential to south- 
ern safety in the Union, and he invited his southern col- 
leagues at Washington to join him in a movement toward 
its organization. Most of the southern Democrats in 
Congress indorsed his proposal of an address to the south 
to awake the people to a sense of their dangers, but most 
of the southern Whigs, together with a few of the south- 
ern Democrats, Howell Cobb among the number, opposed 
the movement, contending that the uniting of the south 
would invite a union of the north into a phalanx against 
the south and would hasten the very ills which the signers 
of " the Southern Address " were dreading. Toombs 
wrote to Crittenden, from Washington, December 3, 1 848 : 

" Almost every man of the Southern Democrats have joined 
Calhoun's movement. After mature consideration we concluded 
to go into the meeting in order to control and crush it; and it 
has been a delicate business, but so far we have succeeded well, 
and I think will be able to overthrow it completely on the 15th 



On January 22, 1849, Toombs wrote to Crittenden again 
in more vehement strain: 

" We have completely foiled Calhoun in his miserable attempt 
to form a Southern party. We found a large number of our 
friends would go into the miserable contrivance, and we all then 
determined it was best to go in and control if possible the move- 
ment. We had a regular flare-up in the last meeting, and at the 
call of Calhoun I told them briefly what we were at. I told him 
that the Union of the South was neither possible nor desirable 
until we were ready to dissolve the Union, — that we certainly did 
not intend to advise the people now to look anywhere else than 
to their own government for the prevention of apprehended evils, — 
that we did not expect an administration which we had brought 
into power would do any act or permit any act to be done which 
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it would become necessary for our safety to rebel at, and that the 
Southern opposition could not be sustained by their own friends 
in acting on such a hypothesis, and that we intended to stand by the 
government until it committed an overt act of aggression upon 
our rights, which neither we nor the country ever expected. 
We then by a vote of 42 to 44 voted to recommit his report (we 
had before this tried to kill it directly but failed). . . . We are 
opposed to any address whatever, but the Democrats will prob- 
ably outvote us to-night and put forth the one reported; but it 
will not get more than two or three Whig names." 

But their disappointment in Taylor's attitude and their 
increasing realization of the strength of the anti-slavery 
menace at the north brought many of the southern Whigs 
before the end of 1 849 to indorse the position which they 
had denounced at the beginning of the year. At the open- 
ing of Congress in December, 1849, Toombs and Stephens 
in particular proclaimed that southern rights were in im- 
minent danger and could be saved only by a mighty show 
of stem resolution to resist aggressions. The situation was 
so critical that a large number of southerners, whether im- 
pulsive or thoughtful, resolved in this period to advocate 
withdrawal from the Union as the only means of southern 
safety. Henry L. Benning, an extraordinarily clear- 
sighted Democratic leader at Columbus, Ga., wrote Howell 
Cobb, July 1, 1849: 

" It is apparent, horribly apparent, that the slavery question rides 
insolently over every other everywhere. , . . It is not less mani- 
fest that the whole North is becoming ultra anti-slavery and the 
whole South ultra pro-slavery. . . . Hunkerism is manifestly 
giving way — it has already yielded — throughout the North. 
Old associations, old pledges, old hopes, perhaps convictions, may 
for awhile keep a few old leaders of the Northern Democracy 
in their old position on the slavery questions, but the body and 
the present leaders of the party are gone, gone forever. What 
inference do I ask you to draw from all this ? The inference that 
your long cherished wish to keep up the unity of the Democratic 
party is now vain, and that you ought not to sacrifice yourself 
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and your usefulness to your state in holding on to a chimera. . . . 
Surely ... it can be but a little time . . . before, owing 
to the causes now at work, the North and the South must stand 
face to face in hostile attitude. What I would have you consider 
is this : is it not better voluntarily to take at once a position, how- 
ever extreme, which you know you must and will sometime take, 
than to take it by degrees and as it were on compulsion? . . . 

" I think . . . that the only safety of the South from aboli- 
tion universal is to be found in an early dissolution of the Union. 
I think that the Union by its natural and ordinary working is 
giving anti-slavery-ism such a preponderance in the Genl. Gov- 
ernment, both by adding to the number of free states and dimin- 
ishing the- number of slave, that it (anti-slavery-ism) will be able 
soon to abolish slavery by act of Congress and then to execute 
the law. I no more doubt that the North will abolish slavery 
the very first moment it feels itself able to do it without too much 
cost, than I doubt my existence. 

" I think that as a remedy for the South, dissolution is not 
enough, and a Southern Confederacy not enough. The latter 
would not stop the process by which some states, Virginia, for 
example, are becoming free, viz., by ridding themselves of their 
slaves; and therefore we should in time with a Confederacy again 
have a North and a South. The only thing that will do when 
tried in every way is a consolidated republic formed of the South- 
ern states. That will put slavery under the control of those most 
interested in it, and nothing else will, and until that is done nothing 
is done. You see therefore that I am yery extreme in my opin- 
ions, and that you must weigh them as you weigh what I recom- 
mend to you. During the last six months I have given much 
attention to this problem of problems to the South, and have 
made up my own mind in my own way. I am no Calhoun man. 
He in fact is off the stage; the coming battle /is for other leader- 
ship than his, a leadership that is of this generation, not of the 
past." 

There was in fact in this period a very strong movement 
for immediate secession in the states from South Carolina 
to Mississippi, the history of which has never yet been 
published. 1 * The non-secessionist southern-rights con- 

" Cf. Claiborne, J. F. H., Life and Correspondence of John A. Qml- 
tnan, II, pp. at-j2, 114-175; Phillips, U. B., "The Economic and Political 
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gressmen had a delicate task of steering the ship of state 
between the Scylla of anti-slavery aggressions and the 
Charybdls of southern secession, but they succeeded 
adroitly in obviating the crisis. Toombs, Stephens, and 
Cobb made use of the secessionist sentiment in South Caro- 
lina and the Gulf States to impress the north with the 
danger to the Union, while Clay, Calhoun, and Webster 
appealed for inter-sectional magnanimity in the Senate. 
By these means the Compromise of 1850 was enacted. 
Then the issue arose as to whether the people would ac- 
cept it. 

The Compromise of 1850, which was largely wrought ^ 
by the southern Whigs, was the beginning of their un- 
doing. The thunderings of their congressmen against 
northern aggressions, while intended to drive the north 
into acceptance of the Compromise, so alarmed the rank 
and file when published in the newspapers, that when Con- 
gress adjourned " the Lower South " was near the verge of 
secession. The congressmen now hastened home to stem 
this tide of sentiment. They stumped their states for the 
Constitutional Union cause, and for the better securing of 
their object, urged the repudiation of old party ties and 
the fusion of Whig and Democratic friends of the " final- 
ity of the Compromise " into a new Union party. This 
party was actually established in Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, attracting to its membership most of the 
Whigs and many Democrats. It won the critical elections 
in each of these three states in 1850-51," and even per- 

Essays of the Ante-bellum South," in The South in the Building of the 
Nation, VII., pp. 173-199; Charleston Mercury, January 23, February 27, 
March 1, 3, 24, 29, April ti, October 15, November 4, 1S51. 

Dr. Melvin J. White of Tulane University has a monograph nearing 
completion on "The Secession Movement of 1847-1852." 

"Phillips, U. B., Gears'" and Stale Rights, pp. 161-170; Mellen, G. K., 
" Henry W. Hilliard and W. L. Yancey," in the Se-wante Review, XVII, 
pp. 32-jo; Gamer, J. W., "The First Struggle over Secession in Mis- 
sissippi," in the Mississippi Historical Society Publications, IV, pp. 89-104. 
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suaded the body politic of South Carolina to relinquish for 
the time its determination to secede. But as a country- 
wide movement the Union party project was abortive, and 
it left its leaders in danger of political stranding. The 
southern-rights men in " the Lower South " had not in- 
dorsed the assertion of the Unionists that the old parties 
were dead, but had preserved their regularity as Demo- 
crats, and now denied regularity to the Unionists, who 
wished to return to the Democratic fold. Meanwhile the 
northern Whigs were becoming increasingly undesirable as 
party colleagues for such southerners as did not wish to 
join the Democrats. The vehement denunciation at the 
north of Webster's Seventh of March speech and of Fill- 
more's signature of the Fugitive Slave bill, enabled the 
anti-slavery element to capture the northern Whig organi- 
zation, and to make it impossible for any considerable num- 
ber of southerners to resume or continue the affiliation. A 
final effort, however, was made during the presidential 
campaign of 1852. A caucus of the Whig senators and 
congressmen was called in April to decide upon a time and 
place for the national convention, and at it Mr. Marshall 
of Kentucky introduced a resolution indorsing the finality 
of the Compromise. The chairman ruled the motion out 
of order, and the meeting adjourned in confusion. The 
caucus reconvened on the night of April 24, with a con- 
siderable number of southern Whigs absent." Marshall 
renewed his motion, appealed from the decision of the 
chair, and was defeated by a vote of 56 to 18. Then 
arose a clamor of southern indignation, followed by se- 
cessions from the caucus. 

" Mr. Marshall said, as the Chair had decided the Compromise 
principles of the Whig Administration out of order, this was no 
place for Whigs to remain, and he then withdrew. . . . 

11 This account is taken from the Federal Union, May 4, 185a. 
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Mr. Outlaw wished to be understood. If the Compromise 
Resolutions were thrust out of the Whig Caucus, it was thrust- 
ing him out and the Whigs he represented ; and he withdrew. 

Mr. Moore (La.) said such action ruled the Southern Whigs 
out of the caucus; and then he and his colleague (Mr. Landry) 
withdrew. 

Mr. Brooke (Miss.) would like to know, before he went to the 
Whig National Convention, what company he was to keep; he 
then left. 

Mr. Strother said the Whigs of Virginia had in substance in- 
structed him to leave when the Compromise was thrown out. 
Left. 

Mr. Cabell said the previous decision of the Chair caused many 
Southern Whigs to be absent to-night — and he and others came 
hoping for the reverse of such a decision — the confirmation of 
such a decision would leave the caucus with only the Northern 
men and eight or ten Southern Whigs. He left with Senator 
Morton. 

Mr. Clingman after some remarks left also. 

Messrs. Williams of Tennessee, and Gentry, made some sub- 
sequent remarks; and of the Tennessee delegation there was in the 
chamber only Cullom and Jones. . . . 

Mr. Morehead (N. C.) said he staid behind only because he 
hoped that the Whig Convention would adopt the Compromise; 
and it was certain that North Carolina would vote only for the 
Compromise. ... 

A sharp controversy ensued between Messrs. Brooks, Stanley, 
and Truman Smith, and the caucus separated amidst great excite- 
ment, near midnight." 

At the national convention at Baltimore at the middle of 
June, a last effort was made to accomplish the impossible 
and preserve the national Whig party. The southerners 
by adroit maneuvering secured the adoption of a mild 
finality plank in the platform, in spite of the clamorous 
northern opposition; but the candidate nominated was one 
for whom the south had little confidence and could have 
no enthusiasm. In the election in November, Scott was 
given the normal Whig vote in " the Upper South " except 
Virginia, but in " the Lower South " he received little more 
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than half the normal. In the whole country he secured the 
electoral votes of no states but Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Massachusetts, and Vermont; and the Whigs never rallied 
from the defeat. Northern Whigs and southern Whigs 
no longer made any pretense of co-operation in federal 
politics, though they each retained their organization for 
state elections until the Know-Nothing movement and the 
Kansas-Nebraska issue in 1854 drove all but a scattered 
and forlorn remnant of the Whigs, north and south, to 
enter either the Know-Nothing, the Republican, or the 
Democratic parties. Sporadic efforts were made by men 
who longed for the old regime to reorganize the " Old 
Line Whigs " as a national party, but they received faint re- 
sponse. 1 * The Bell-Everett movement of i860 was a last 
flicker of Whig Union-saving effort which falls beyond our 
present scope. 

In the lowland parishes of South Carolina the Episcopal 
Church is sometimes defined as " a company of gentlemen, 
religiously inclined." Paraphrasing this, the southern 
Whigs may be described as a company of gentlemen, 
politically inclined. As a type they were honest, high- 
toned, and patriotic, and not more controlled by opportun- 
ism than is usual in American politics. Nearly all of them 
throughout the Whig period were anxious not only to safe- 
guard southern control of southern affairs, but to preserve 
the " Union of the Fathers," and, in fact, a main function 
of their party throughout its life was to postpone the dis- 
ruption of the Union. 20 

In a letter to Howell Cobb, September 2, 1852, Henry 
L. Benning, whose insight we have previously had occasion 
to praise, made an analysis and forecast which may well 
serve to conclude this essay : 

'* Quincj, Josiah, Whig Policy Analyzed and Illustrated, Bolton, 1856. 
" Cf. Johnton, Allen, " The Nationalizing Influence of Party," in the 
Yale Rtvitvi, XV., pp. 283-393. 
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